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EMERSON— THE PHILOSOPHER OF 
DEMOCRACY,* 

It is said that Emerson is not a philosopher. I find this 
denegation false or true according as it is said in blame or 
praise — according to the reasons proffered. When the critic 
writes of lack of method, of the absence of continuity, of 
coherent logic, and, with the old story of the string of pearls 
loosely strung, puts Emerson away as a writer of maxims and 
proverbs, a recorder of brilliant insights and abrupt aphor- 
isms, the critic, to my mind, but writes down his own inca- 
pacity to follow a logic that is finely wrought. "We want in 
every man a long logic; we cannot pardon the absence of it, 
but it must not be spoken. Logic is the procession or pro- 
portionate unfolding of the intuition ; but its virtue is as silent 
method; the moment it would appear as propositions and 
have a separate value, it is worthless." Emerson fulfills his 
own requisition. The critic needs the method separately 
propounded, and not finding his wonted leading-string is all 
lost. Again, says Emerson, "There is no compliment like 
the addressing to the human being thoughts out of certain 
heights and presupposing his intelligence" — -a compliment 
which Emerson's critics have mostly hastened to avert. But 
to make this short, I am. not acquainted with any writer, no 
matter how assured his position in treatises upon the history 

*A paper read at the Emerson Memorial Meeting, the University of 
Chicago, May 25, 1903. 
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of philosophy, whose movement of thought is more compact 
and unified, nor one who combines more adequately diversity 
of intellectual attack with concentration of form and effect. 
I recently read a letter from a gentleman, himself a distin- 
guished writer of philosophy, in which he remarked that phil- 
osophers are a stupid class, since they want every reason 
carefully pointed out and labelled, and are incapable of taking 
anything for granted. The condescending patronage by lit- 
erary critics of Emerson's lack of cohesiveness may remind us 
that philosophers have no monopoly, of this particular form 
of stupidity. 

Perhaps those are nearer right, however, who deny that 
Emerson is a philosopher, because he is more than a philoso- 
pher. He would work, he says, by art, not by metaphysics, 
finding truth "in the sonnet and the play." "I am," 
to quote him again, "in all my theories, ethics and politics, 
a poet;" and we may, I think, safely take his word for it 
that he meant to be a maker rather than a reflector. His 
own preference was to be ranked with the seers rather than 
with the reasoners of the race, for he says, "I think that phil- 
osophy is still rude and elementary ; it will one day be taught 
by poets. The poet is in the right attitude; he is believing; 
the philosopher, after some struggle, having only reasons for 
believing." Nor do I regard it as impertinent to place by 
the side of this utterance, that other in which he said "We 
have yet to learn that the thing uttered in words is not there- 
fore affirmed. It must affirm itself or no forms of grammar 
and no plausibility can give it evidence and no array of argu- 
ments." To Emerson, perception was more potent than 
reasoning; the deliverances of intercourse more to be desired 
than the chains of discourse; the surprise of reception more 
demonstrative than the conclusions of intentional proof. As 
he said "Good as is discourse, silence is better, and shames it. 
The length of discourse indicates the distance of thought be- 
twixt the speaker and the hearer." And again, "If I speak, 
I define and confine, and am less." "Silence is a solvent that 
destroys personality and give us leave to be great and uni- 
versal." 
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I would not make hard and fast lines between philosopher 
and poet, yet there is some distinction of accent in thought 
and of rhythm in speech. The desire for an articulate, not 
for silent, logic is intrinsic with philosophy. The unfolding 
of the perception must be stated, not merely followed and un- 
derstood. Such conscious method is, one might say, the 
only thing of ultimate concern to the abstract thinker. Not 
thought, but reasoned thought, not things, but the ways of 
things, interest him; not even truth, but the paths by which 
truth is sought. He construes elaborately the symbols of 
thinking. He is given over to manufacturing and sharpen- 
ing the weapons of the spirit. Outcomes, interpretations, 
victories, are indifferent. Otherwise is it with art. That, as 
Emerson says, is "the path of the Creator to his work;" and 
again "a habitual respect to the whole by an eye loving 
beauty in detail." Affection is towards the meaning of the 
symbol, not to its constitution. Only as he wields therm, 
does the artist forge the sword and buckler of the spirit. His 
affair is to uncover rather than to analyze; to discern rather 
than to classify. He reads but does not compose. 

One, however, has no sooner drawn such lines than one is 
ashamed and begins to retract. Euripides and Plato, Dante 
and Bruno, Bacon and Milton, Spinoza and Goethe, rise in 
rebuke. The spirit of Emerson rises to protest against ex- 
aggerating his ultimate value by trying to place him upon a 
plane of art higher than a philosophic platform. Literary 
critics admit his philosophy and deny his literature. And if 
philosophers extol his keen, calm art and speak with some 
depreciation of his metaphysic, it also is perhaps because 
Emerson knew something deeper than our conventional 
definitions. It is indeed true that reflective thinkers have 
taken the way to truth for their truth; the method of life for 
the conduct of life — in short, have taken means for end. But 
it is also assured that in the completeness of their devotion, 
they have expiated their transgression; means become iden- 
tified with end, thought turns to life, and wisdom is justified 
not of herself but of her children. Language justly preserves 
the difference between philosopher and sophist. It is no 
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more possible to eliminate love and generation from the defi- 
nition of the thinker than it is thought and limits from the 
conception of the artist. It is interest, concern, caring, 
which makes the one as it makes the other. It is significant 
irony that the old quarrel of philosopher and poet was 
brought off by one who united in himself more than has 
another individual the qualities of both artist and meta- 
physician. At bottom the quarrel is not one of objectives 
nor yet of methods, but of the affections. And in the divis- 
ions of love, there always abides the unity of him who loves. 
Because Plato was so great he was divided in his affections. 
A lesser man could not brook that torn love, because of which 
he set poet and philosopher over against one another. 
Looked at in the open, our fences between literature and 
metaphysics appear petty — signs of an attempt to affix the 
legalities and formularies of property to the things of the 
spirit. If ever there lived not only a metaphysician but a 
professor of metaphysics it was Imanuel Kant. Yet he de- 
clares that he should account himself more unworthy than 
the day laborer in the field if he did not believe that some- 
how, even in his technical classifications and remote distinc- 
tions, he too, was carrying forward the struggle of humanity 
for freedom — that is for illumination. 

And for Emerson of all others, there is a one-sidedness and 
exaggeration, which he would have been the first to scorn, 
in exalting overmuch his creative substance at the expense 
of his reflective procedure. He says in effect somewhere 
that the individual man is only a method, a plan of arrange- 
ment. The saying is amply descriptive of Emerson. His 
idealism is the faith of the thinker in his thought raised to its 
nth power. "History," he says, "and the state of the world 
at any one time is directly dependent on the intellectual class- 
ification then existing in the minds of men." Again, "Be- 
ware when the great God lets loose a thinker on this planet. 
Then all things are at risk. The very hopes of man, the 
thoughts of his heart, the religion of nations, the manner and 
morals of mankind are all at the mercy of a new generaliza- 
tion." And again, "Everything looks permanent until its 
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secret is known. Nature looks provokingly stable and sec- 
ular, but it has a cause like all the rest; and when once I 
comprehend that, will these fields stretch so immovably wide, 
these leaves hang- so individually considerable?" And finally, 
"In history an idea always overhangs like a moon and rules 
the tide which rises simultaneously in all the souls of a gen- 
eration." There are times, indeed, when one is inclined to 
regard Emerson's whole work as a hymn to intelligence, a 
paean to the all-creating, all-disturbing power of thought. 

And so, with an expiatory offering to> the Manes of Emer- 
son, one may proceed to characterize his thought, his 
method, yea, even his system. I find it in the fact that he 
takes the distinctions and classifications which to most phil- 
osophers are true in and of and because of their systems, and 
makes them true of life, of the common experience of the 
everyday man. To take his own words for it, "There are 
degrees in idealism. We learn first to play with it academ- 
ically, as the magnet was once a toy. Then we see. in the 
hey-day of youth and poetry, that it may be true, that it is 
true in gleams and fragments. Then, its countenance waxes 
stern and grand, and we see that it must be true. It now 
shows itself ethical and practical." The idealism which is 
a thing of the academic intellect to' the professor, a hope to 
the generous youth, an inspiration to the genial projector, is 
to Emerson a narrowly accurate description of the facts of 
the most real world in which all earn their living. 

Such reference to the immediate life is the text by which 
he tries every philosopher. "Each new mind we approach 
seems to require," he says, "an abdication of all our past and 
present possessions. A new doctrine seems at first a subver- 
sion of all our opinions, tastes and manner of living." But 
while one gives himself "up unreservedly to that which draws 
him, because that is his own, he is to refuse himself to that 
which draws him not, because it is not his own. I were a 
fool not to sacrifice a thousand Aeschyluses to my intellectual 
integrity. Especially take the same ground in regard to ab- 
stract truth, the science of the mind. The Bacon, the 
Spinoza, the Hume, Schelling, Kant, is only a more or less 
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awkward translator of things in your consciousness. Say, 
then, instead of too' timidly poring into his obscure sense, that 
he has not succeeded in rendering back to you your con- 
sciousness. Anyhow, when at last, it is done, you will find 
it is not recondite, but a simple, natural state which the 
writer restores to you." And again, take this other saying, 
"Aristotle or Bacon or Kant propound some maxim which 
is the key-note of philosophy thenceforward, but I am more 
interested to know that when at last they have hurled out 
their grand word, it is only some familiar experience of every 
man on the street." I fancy he reads the so-called eclectic- 
ism of Emerson wrongly who does not see that it is reduction 
of all the philosophers of the race, even the prophets like 
Plato and Proclus whom Emerson holds most dear, to the 
test of trial by the service rendered the present and immedi- 
ate experience. As for those who. contemn Emerson for su- 
perficial pedantry because of the strings of names he is wont 
to flash like beads before our eyes, they but voice their own 
pedantry, not seeing, in their literalness, that all such things 
are with Emerson symbols of various uses administered to 
the common soul. 

As Emerson treated the philosophers, so he treats their 
doctrines. The Platonist teaches the immanence of absolute 
ideas in the World and in Man, that every thing and every 
man participates in an absolute Meaning, individualized in 
him and through which one has community with others. Yet 
by the time this truth of the universe has become proper and 
fit for teaching, it has somehow become a truth of philoso- 
phy, a truth of private interpretation, reached by some men, 
not others, and consequently true for some, but not true for 
all, and hence not wholly true for any. But to Emerson all 
"truth lies on the highway." Emerson says, "We lie in the 
lap of immense intelligence which makes us organs of its 
activity and receivers of its truth," and the Idea is no 
longer either an academic toy nor even a gleam of poetry, 
but a literal report of the experience of the hour as that is 
enriched and reinforced for the individual through the tale of 
history, the appliance of science, the gossip of conversation 
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and the exchange of commerce. That every individual is at 
once the focus and the channel of mankind's long and wide 
endeavor, that all nature exists for the education of the hu- 
man soul — such things, as we read Emerson, cease to be 
statements of a separated philosophy and become natural 
transcripts qf the course of events and of the rights of man. 

Emerson's philosophy has this in common with that of the 
transcendentalists; he prefers to borrow from them rather 
than from others certain pigments and delineations. But 
he finds truth in the highway, in the untaught endeavor, the 
unexpected idea, and this removes him from their remote- 
nesses. His ideas are not fixed upon any Reality that is be- 
yond or behind or in any way apart, and hence they do not 
have to be bent. They are versions of the Here and the Now, 
and flow freely. The reputed transcendental worth of an 
overweening Beyond and Away, Emerson, jealous for spir- 
itual democracy, finds to be the possession of the unquestion- 
able Present. When Emerson, speaking of the chronology 
of history, designated the There and Then as "wild, savage 
and preposterous," he also drew the line which marks him off 
from transcendentalism — which is the idealism of a Class. 
In sorry truth, the idealist has too frequently conspired with 
the sensualist to deprive the pressing and so the passing Now 
of value which is spiritual. Through the joint work of such 
malign conspiracy, the common man is not, or at least does 
not know himself for, an idealist. It is such disinherited of 
the earth that Emerson summons to> their own. "If man is 
sick, is unable, is mean-spirited and odious, it is because there 
is so much of his nature which is unlawfully withholden from 
him." 

Against creed and system, convention and institution, Em- 
erson stands for restoring to the common man that which' in 
the name of religion, of philosophy, of art and of morality, 
has been embezzled from the common store and appropri- 
ated to sectarian and class use. Beyond anyone we know of, 
Emerson has comprehended and declared how such malver- 
sation makes truth decline from its simplicity, and in becom- 
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ing partial and owned, become a puzzle of and trick for theo- 
logian, metaphysician and litterateur — a puzzle of an im- 
posed law, of an unwished for and refused goodness, of a 
romantic ideal gleaming only from afar, and a trick of manip- 
ular skill, of specialized performance. 

For such reasons, the coming century may well make evi- 
dent what is just now dawning, that Emerson is not only a 
philosopher, but that he is the Philosopher of Democracy. 
Plato's own generation would, 1 think, have found it difficult 
to class Plato. Was he an inept visionary or a subtle dia- 
lectician? A political reformer or a founder of the new type 
of literary art? Was he a moral exhorter, or an instructor 
in an Academy? Was he a theorist upon education, or the 
inventor of a method of knowledge ? We, looking at Plato 
through the centuries of exposition and interpretation, find 
no difficulty in placing Plato as a philosopher and in attrib- 
uting to him a system of thought. We dispute about the 
nature and content of this system, but we do not doubt it is 
there. It is the intervening centuries which have furnished 
Plato with his technique and which have developed and 
wrought Plato to a system. One century bears but a slender 
ratio to twenty-five; it is not safe to predict. But at least, 
thinking of Emerson as the one citizen of the New World 
fit to have his name uttered in the same breath with that of 
Plato, one may without presumption believe that even if Em- 
erson has no system, none the less he is the prophet and her- 
ald of any system which democracy may henceforth construct 
and hold by, and that when democracy has articulated itself, 
it will have no difficulty in finding itself already proposed in 
Emerson. It is as true to-day as when he said it: "It is not 
propositions, not new dogmas and the logical exposition of 
the world that are our first need, but to watch and continually 
cherish the intellectual and moral sensibilities and woo them 
to stay and make their homes with us. Whilst they abide 
with us, we shall not think amiss." We are moved to say 
that Emerson is the first and as yet almost the only Christian 
of the Intellect. From out such reverence for the instinct 
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and impulse of our common nature shall emerge in their due 
season propositions, systems and logical expositions of the 
world. Then shall we have a philosophy which religion has 
no call to chide and which knows its friendship with science 
and with art. 

Emerson wrote of a certain type of mind : "This tranquil, 
well-founded, wide-seeing soul is no express-rider, no attor- 
ney, no magistrate. It lies in the sun and broods on the 
world." It is the soul of Emerson which these words de- 
scribe. Yet this is no private merit nor personal credit. 
For thousands of earth's children, Emerson has taken away 
the barriers that shut out the sun and has secured the unim- 
peded, cheerful circulation of the light of heaven, and the 
wholesome air of day. For such, content to endure with- 
out contriving and contending, at the last all express- 
riders journey, since to them comes the final service of all 
commodity. For them, careless to make out their own case, 
all attorneys plead in the day of final judgment; for though 
falsehoods pile mountain high, truth is the only deposit that 
nature tolerates. To them who refuse to be called "master, 
master," all magistracies in the end defer, for theirs is the 
common cause for which dominion, power and principality 
is put under foot. Before such successes, even the worship- 
ers of that which to-day goes by the name cf success, those 
who bend to millions and incline to imperialisms, may lower 
their standard, and give at least a passing assent to the final 
word of Emerson's philosophy, the identity of Being, unqual- 
ified and immutable, with Character. 

John Dewey. 

The University of Chicago. 



